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PASSING OF THE CRADLE. 





By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Good-by to the cradle, the dear wood- 
en cradle, 

The rude hand of 

thrust it aside; 

No more to its motion, o’er sleep’s 

fairy ocean, 

Our play-weary 

fully glide. 


progress has 


wayfarers peace- 


No more by the rhythm of slow-mov- 
ing rocker 
Their sweet, dreamy fancies are 
fostered and fed; 
No more to low singing the cradle 
goes swinging; 
The child of this era is put into 
bed. 


Good-by to the cradle, the dear wood- 
en cradle! 
It lent to the twilight a strange, 
subtle charm; 
When bees left the clover, when play- 
time was over, 
How safe seemed its shelter from 
dangerous harm! 


How soft seemed the pillow, how dis- 
tant the ceiling, 
How weird were the voices that 
whispered around! 
What dreams would come flocking, 
as, rocking and rocking, 
We floated away into slumber pro- 
found! 


Good-by to the cradle, the old wooden 
cradle; 

The babe of today does not know 
it by sight. 
When day leaves the 

system and order, 
The child goes to bed and we put 
out the light. 


border, with 


I bow to Progression, and ask no con- 
cession, 
Tho’ strewn be her pathway with 
wrecks of the past; 
So off with the lumber, that sweet 
ark of slumber, . 
The old wooden cradle, is ruthless- 
ly cast. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


With the next issue the Woman’s Jour- 
nal becomes the official organ of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. It was voted unani- 
mously at the national convention 
that this should be done, but it has 
taken some weeks to arrange the de- 
tails. 


The great woman suffrage proces- 
sion in London is reported to have 
broken all records. 


At the Puget Sound University 
there is a flourishing Suffrage Club. 








It includes not only students of both 
sexes, but a number of the professors. 
Equal suffrage is so popular that the 
college boys lately held a parade, 
wearing suffrage posters on their 
backs. 


In the Louisiana Legislature the 
House Committee on Constitutional 
Amendment has reported nine to 
three in favor of the amendment giv- 
ing the ballot to women. 


In New York, the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage has got out a hand- 
somely printed card, brown with a red 
border, and bearing the words, “Mem- 
ber of the Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage.” The members are invited 
to post this card up in their offices, 
so as to show their colors, without the 
need of talking about it. Copies of 
the card may be had from the secre- 
tary, Dr. Max Eastman, No. 118 
Waverly place, New York City. This 
is a good idea, and Men’s Leagues 
elsewhere would do well to adopt it. 


“Would Woman's Vote 
Conditions in Philadelphia?” is the 
title of a new leaflet published by 
the Pennsylvania Limited Suffrage 
League. It is the address lately given 
before the league by Mr. D. Clarence 


Improve 


Gibboney. Miss Mary Winsor writes: 

“Mr. Gibboney’s long years of ardu- 
ous work as a reformer and his 
great experience as the secretary of 
the Law and Order League make his 
opinions on politics and franchise re- 
form very valuable. He has seen the 
dregs of humanity in one of our cor- 
rupt municipalities, and yet firmly 
believes in woman’s ability to purify 
and renovate politics through her bal- 
lot.” 

Mr. Gibboney says that equal suf- 
frage could not make Pennsylvania 
politics any worse, and he is con- 
vinced that it would make them bet- 
ter. The pamphlet may be had from 
Miss Mary Winsor, Haverford, Pa., or 
Mrs. Edward Yamall Hartshorne, 
Merion, Pa., or Mrs. Francis Y. Okie, 
serwyn, Pa. 


The chief event in the commence- 
ment exercises at the University of 
Virginia last week was the debate be 
tween teams of the Washington and 
Jefferson Literary Societies on woman 
The Washington team took 
the affirmative, and it won. It was 
composed of Alban Morley Wood, of 
Frederick, Md.; Lewis Tyree, of the 
University, and R. S. Fulton, of Car- 
sonville. The Jefferson team was 
made up of Stanley Cleveland, of 
Charlottesville; William Ptolemy 
Powell, of Belmont, and Owen R. Eas- 
ley, of Lynchburg. The winning team 
was presented with the board of vis- 
itors’ prize of $75, and obtained also 
the Harrison trophy. 


suffrage. 


American some of 
those opposed to votes for women, 
are making fun of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's latest article in the London 
Times. Her statements about the suf- 
frage movement in America are so 
grotesquely inaccurate that, as the 
Boston Daily Journal says, they evi- 
dently were intended strictly ‘for 
home consumption.” 


papers, even 


The women taxpayers of Shoreham, 
Long Island, are making their power 
felt in the direction of economy and 
honesty. According to the reports in 
the papers there are only nine chil- 
dren of school age in this rural spot. 
Local politicians had planned to put 
up a $2,700 schoolhouse for these few 
children—or, more probably, for the 
graft that there might be in the con- 
tracts. Taxpayers of both sexes were 
entitled to vote on the question, but 
the woman taxpayers, it is said, were 
not notified of the meeting. Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch found out 
what was in the wind, and quietly 
warned all the other taxpaying 
women. She advised them to say 
nothing in advance, but to go to the 
meeting. They went. The reports 
say: 

At 8 P. M. the women began con- 
gregating at the temporary school- 
house where the meeting was held. 


They came inautosand carriages, and 
every one of them had a yellow ban- 








Mrs. Watson Lister of Australia has just come to this country with 
her husband and was one of the speakers at the “suffrage tea,” given in 
honor of The Woman’s Journal, yesterday afternoon, in Boston. In next 
week’s issue Mrs. Watson Lister’s account of women and the vote in Aus- 
tralia at the present day will be given. 





ner labeled “Votes for Women” or | 


“Taxation without Representation is 
Tyranny.” Mrs. Channing Pollock 
motored up. Mrs. Tully Marshall, 
wife of the actor, had the biggest ban- 
ner in the crowd. Altogether twenty- 
five women assembled in the little 
schoolroom—and exactly seven men. 
When Chairman Woobel, who is a 
farmer, and believes emphatically in 
women in the home, but not in school 
meeting, grasped the situation, he 
frowned. Then he beckoned to two 
of the seven men. After a conference 
he pounded with his gavel to call the 
meeting to order. Up jumped one of 
the men and moved that said meet- 
ing be adjourned. His motion was 
promptly seconded by the other man. 
But it was no use, for the women 
were there to vote. The motion for 
adjournment was voted down. 

Mrs. Blatch then made a little 
speech, and moved that the appropri- 
ation should not be over $1,500. Other 
$1,500, 


honestly spent, would be quite enough. 


women maintained that 
The politicians tried to put through 
their scheme for an appropriation of 


9 


$2,700, but it was voted down, 25 to 7 


THE NATIONAL cDUCATION 
CONVENTION. 


The active membership of the Na- 
tional Education Association, which is 
to meet in this city July 2-8, includes 
more than 6,000 leading 
While women constitute a large ma- 
jority of the rank and file of public 
schooi teachers represented in the 


teachers. 


Association by the active members 
thereof, only ten women are listed as 
State directors and members of com- 
mittees of co-operation. So far as 
announced, but two women are on the 
program for the general sessions of 
the Association—Miss Emma L. John- 
ston, Principal of Training School for 
Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. 


W. N. H it, Chairman of Woman's 
Branch of the Farmers’ Institute 
Work of North Carolina, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Association and the National Council 
are composed of men alone. No 
woman’s name appears on the pro- 
gram of the National Council or on 
those of the sessions of the depart- 
ments of secondary eduvation, higher 
education, normal schools and child 
study—departments in which women 
are as largely interested as men. Only 


two of the seventeen departments 
have a woman president—that of 
school patrons, Miss Laura Drake 


Gill, President of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, and of kinder- 








garten education, Luella A. Palmer, 
Kindergartner, New York. 

During its nearly fifty years’ exist- 
ence the N. E. A. has been chary of 
according recognition to women 
teachers and educators. It is time 
for the Association to quit this nar- 
row policy and to honor itself by 
dividing responsibilities and honors 
with the splendid corps of women 
teachers, school principals, school 
superintendents and college professors 
and presidents. Fr, M. A. 


DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL’S 
FUNERAL. 


Funeral services for Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell were held at St. Clement’s, 
Hastings, on June 4, and the inter- 
ment took place the next day at Kil- 
mun, Argyllshire, Scotland. The Glas- 
gow Herald says: 


The remains of Miss’ Elizabet! 
Plackwell, M.D., were interred in Kil- 
mun Cemetery, on Saturday after 
noon, in the presence of a few mourn- 
ers. Miss Blackwell, who was in her 
ninetieth year, died at her residence, 
Rock House, Exmouth Place, Hast- 
ings, after a long illness. A service 
was held in the Parish Church, Kil- 
mun, when the Rev. Wallace Mackin- 
lay paid a high tribute to her life and 
work as a lady practitioner. Those 
present were Miss Melville, M.A., rep- 
resenting Queen Margaret College; 
Miss Stewart and Miss Orr, Queen 
Margaret Medical Club; Miss Char- 
teries, M.A., Glasgow University Wom- 
en Graduates’ Association; Mrs. 
Swan, Women’s Liberal Federation; 
Dr. Picken, Queen Margaret Medical 
Students; Dr. Louise M’Illroy and Dr. 
Mabel Jones, Mr. MacDonald Ram- 
sey, M.D., and D. Yellowlees. There 
were several wreaths from England, 
a large one of laurel leaves, bearing 
the names of a number of lady practi- 
tioners, and an inscription “A pioneer 
—from some of those who are trying 
to follow in her footsteps.” The 
Royal Free Hospital School of Medi- 
cine for Women also sent a wreath. 
Miss Blackwell had visited Kilmun 
for several years during the summer 
months, and had expressed a desire 
to be buried there. 





We may learn a valuable tesson 
from the comic supplement. In it 
there is always something doing. It 
remains for the arts and crafts peo- 
ple to have something better doing.— 
Idella Seldis, teacher of drawing in 
Eliot School. 

Abdul Hamid has been abandoned 
by his harem. The wives of the im- 
prisoned despot were willing to taste 
every dish of food presented to him, 
as proof that they had not put poison 
in it, but when he required them also 
to drink part of every dose of the 
nauseous physic now prescribed for 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert of 
Pasadena read a paper on “The Ideal 
Woman in Public Affairs,” before the 
Universalist Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation of California. 

Jane Addams has been given the 
degree of A.M. by Yale. It is the first 
time that this university has con- 
ferred a degree on a woman. In do- 
ing so in this case, it honored itself 
even more than it did Miss Addams. 

Miss Mary B. May of Peacedale, R. 
I., and Miss Alice Cook of Oskaloosa, 
la., received the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity at the seventy-sixth anni- 
versary of Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Baroness Von Roque, mother of Mrs. 
Florence, Maybrick, died recently at 
her home in Paris. For twenty years 
she fought for the release of her 
daughter, who had been sentenced to 
death under circumstances which left 
grave doubts of her guilt, for the al- 
leged murder of her husband in Liver- 
pool, England. The death sentence 
was commuted, and in 1904 Mrs. May- 
brick was released. The baroness was 
Miss Carrie E. Holbrook of New York. 


Miss Jane A. Delano, superintendent 
of the army nurses corps, reports that 
nearly 10,000 nurses have been en- 
rolled as members of the corps. Miss 
Delano’s headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, but. she is soon going on an 
inspection tour of the Philippines. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell addressed 
the National Congress of Mothers at 
Denver on “The Duty of the State to 
the Children.” She pointed out in 
forcible terms that women need to 
have the ballot and to take part in 
public affairs in order to secure the 
best conditions for their children. 

Miss Cleghorn of Sheffield, England, 
was elected recently vice-president of 
the National Union of Teachers. The 
Union has about 67,000 members, the 
women outnumbering the men. Miss 
Cleghorn is head mistress of a Shef- 
field school, and is on the consulting 
committee of the Board of Education. 
It is expected that she will become 
president of the Union next year. 

Mrs. Jennie Ray is probably the 
smallest public speaker in the world. 
She is inches tall and 
weighs fifty-one pounds. Her husband 
well-known impersonator of 


forty-eight 


is the 
Buster Brown. She has been offered 
attractive terms to travel in the same 
company, but has replied, “I cannot af- 
ford to give up my Sunday school, 
church and temperance work.” 

Miss Elizabeth Thomson of Kansas 
City, Mo., who made application to 
the Secretary of State to have her 
name filed as a candidate for State 
superintendent of public schools on 
the Socialist ticket, has been refused. 
The State Constitution provides that 
the superintendent of public schools 
must be a male resident of the State 
not less than 25 years old. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw is reported as 
saying, just before she sailed for 
England, that she did not mean to 
make a single public address while 
she was abroad this time, but simply 
to take a complete rest, of which she 
was in great need. All her friends 
here will hope that she will keep her 
good resolution, but strong pressure 
undoubtedly will be put. upon her to 
break it. Miss Shaw added that she 
expected to meet Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont in London, before her return, 
and they would then talk over plans 
for the winter’s work. 

Mile. Rose Mauringt, who is de- 
scribed as young and particularly pre- 
possessing, has a new plan for agitat- 
ing in behalf of woman suffrage. She 
is the second woman to receive an 
aviator’s license from the Aero Club 
of France and announces that she 
will make flights in as many places 
in France as possible within the next 
few months. Her aeroplane will be 
decorated with the suffrage colors, 
and will bear a large inscription ad- 
vocating “‘votes for women.” On each 
flight she will take up with her her 
suffrage literature, which she will 
throw into the air while her machine 





him they left in a body. 


is in motion. 
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MRS. BELMONT SUED FOR CON- 
SPIRACY. 


A. Sitomer & Co. shirt waist 
makers, have brought suit in the 
United States Circuit Court for triple 
damages under the Sherman anti- 
trust act, against Mrs. O. H. P. Bel 
mont, Miss Inez Milholland, Carola 
Woerishoeffer and others. The Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, Samuel Schindler, treasurer of 
the Ladies’ Waist Makers’ Union, 
Local No. 25; Bertha Mailly, Mary 
Oppenheimer, Elizabeth Dutcher, Ida 
Rauh, Joseph Goldstein, Abe Boroff, 
Hyman Schaib, Bernard Weinstein 
and Harry Weisglass are among the 
defendants. 

The complaint filed by 
Dushkind, Sitomer’s attorney, 
conspiring in an 


Charles 
charges 
them with illegal 
boycott. 

Sitomer & Co. New Jersey 
corporation with a York office. 
The complaint alleges a conspiracy on 
the part of the defendants in restraint 
of interstate trade. Under Section 7 
of the Sherman act, anyone suffering 
such combina- 
tion or entitled to re- 
cover three times the amount of loss 
he suffered. Sitomer fixes his actual 
loss at $50,000, and sues for $150,000 
damages. 

Sitomer alleges that he was driven 


are a 
New 


damages by reason of 


conspiracy is 


out of business as a result of the shirt 
waist makers’ strike. He was among 
the first to come to terms with the 
union, and he signed the regular 
union agreement, but he took in the 
unfinished waists to finish for other 
firms whose girls were still on strike, 
and therefore the union girls in his 
factery continued on strike until Mr. 
Dushkind obtained an injunction for 
him from Justice Amend. The Sito- 
mer injunction was the first one issued 
in the shirt waist strike, and after 
the union pickets were thus re- 
strained by the injunction, a number 
of Vassar girls and suffragists took 
the place of the union pickets, and so 
in the next injunction, obtained by 
Mr. Dushkind for Schlang & Living- 
ston, the entire Women’s Trade Union 
League and the pickets of whatever 
description were likewise restrained. 
This injunction was recently made 
permanent by Justice Gerard. 

Sitomer alleges that the strike was 
supported by the suffragists mainly 
for the purpose of demonstrating 
women’s ability to manage strikes 
and prosecute boycotts, and thus to 
add strength, weight and influence to 
the women’s suffrage agitation, inci- 
dentally driving Sitomer out of busi- 
ness by an illegal secondary boycott. 

This prosecution will be a capital 
thing, not only for the cause of equal 
suffrage, but for the cause of the 
“plain people” against the trusts. The 
man who sues may win his case. He 
may succeed in making Mrs. 
Miss Milholland and the rest smart 
for their generous championship of 
the shirt waist makers. But the af- 
fair will be an object lesson to open 
the eyes of thousands of comfortable 
women to some important facts. 

The strike of the shirtwaist makers 
aroused strong public sympathy. It 
brought home to a multitude of well- 
to-do women a realizing sense of the 
conditions under which their poorer 
sisters live and work. They also got 
a glimpse of the way in which the 
machinery of the courts may be used 
to defeat the ends of justice. In New 


3elmont, 


York State, “peaceful picketing” is 
legal. The ladies who helped the 
shirtwaist makers saw _ scores of 


young girls, guilty of no legal offence, 
assailed and insulted by ruffians who 
were paid by their employers to an- 
noy them. They saw the girls and 
not their assailants arrested by the 
police, and sentenced to punishment 
by the police court judges, in defiance 
of the evidence. It became perfectly 
clear that there was a conspiracy be- 
tween the employers, the police and 
the courts, against the girls. That 
conspiracy was defeated, but the con- 


spirators have never been punished. 
Most of the club women and col- 
lege women who helped the shirt- 
waist girls had had no conception 
that such a misuse of the courts was 
possible. It was their first lesson. In 
common with the general public, they 
had had a prejudice against labor 
unions. They had heard a good deal 
about violence on the part of union 
labor. On this occasion they learned 
by experience something about the 
violence and lawlessness of the 
enemies of union labor. They also 
found out the hypocrisy of the talk 
about “the open shop.” That was the 
slogan of the employers; yet the 
thing that precipitated the shirtwaist 
strike was the act of an employer in 
dismissing a number of his girls for 
joining a union. The sort of open 
shop that the large associations of 
employers want and are working to 
secure is a shop open only to non- 
union labor. The ideal of all the 
great corporations is to have the em- 
ployers thoroughly organized and tu 
keep their employes unorganized. 
They are working systematically and 
unscrupulously to prevent and crush 
out organization among working 
women and working men. It is im- 
portant that the comfortable women 
should know this. ) 

They began to find it out in the case 
of the shirtwaist makers. Now they 
will get another They will 
learn that the Sherman anti-trust act, 
against conspiracies in restraint of 
trade, utterly 
against the Instead of 
used to keep them from squeezing the 
public, it is used by the courts to help 
them their employes. Now 
it is to be used to inflict vengeance 
on generous women who come to the 
help of working girls. 

Most women know nothing 
about the Danbury 
hatters. Now they will learn that, for 
alleged injury to an employer's busi- 
ness, by trying to him, the 
Hatters’ Union was sentenced to pay 
an enormous sum, since the anti- 
trust act provides for damages three 
times the amount of the actual loss. 
The Standard Oil Company cannot be 
made to refund to the consumers 
three times the amount of the extra 
price it has been enabled to clap on 
kerosene oil by its unlawful combina- 


lesson. 


has proved 


trusts. 


powerless 
being 


oppress 


society 
case of the 


boycott 


tions, nor even be made to pay a fine. 
Neither can the Beef Trust, nor any of 
the other trusts, be brought to book. 
Although blacklisting is nominally 
illegal, it has proved practically im- 
possible to prevent it. With the aid 
secured by the 
purse, the machinery of the 
generally manipulated 
against the interest of the public, and 
of the workers. 

Women need to know about these 
things. It would be well for the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
turn its attention to the _ practical 
working of that anti-trust act. Pub- 
licity is what is needed to set these 
wrongs right. The Settlements and 
the Women’s Trade Union League 
have been trying for years to call pub- 
lic attention to them. The object of 
Sitomer in bringing his action against 
Mrs. Belmont, Miss Milhouand, etc., 
as well as against the officials of the 
union, is probably twofold—to get 
money out of them, and to scare 
others from following their example. 
jut the result will be to ensure a 
dazzling amount of publicity. To edu- 
cate the public—and especially the 
women, who especially need to be 
educated on public questions—there 
is nothing like a 
which very prominent persons are in- 
volved. A. S. B. 


of able 
longest 
courts is 


attorneys, 


concrete case in 





SCOPE OF ENGLISH SUFFRAGE 
BILL. 


Mr. H. N. Brailsford, secretary of 
the Parliamentary Committee which 
is working for woman suffrage, ex- 
plains in the latest issue of “The 
Vote,” the organ of the Women’s 
Freedom League, the aim and scope 
of the compromise bill now pending. 
He says: 

It is intended to shorten your strug- 
gle, and to give you the substance of 
your demand at the cost of a slight 
sacrifice in logical completeness. We 
have seen too much of the bravery 
and devotion of the two militant so- 
cieties to doubt your willingness to 
continue the battle to the bitter end. 
But men may be pardoned for think- 
ing that, though you are ready to suf- 
fer the last extremes in this warfare, 
its continuance is a dishonor from 


which we must rescue, not your sex, 
but ours. 
The constituency which our bill will 





little from 


enfranchise differs but 





that which yours (i. e., the bill to give 
suffrage to women on the same terms 
as men) would have put on the reg- 
ister. The women occupiers (who 
will be enfranchised by the new 
measure) number over a million in 
the United Kingdom. Your bill 
would have given votes, on your own 
estimate, only to about 1,250,000 wom- 
en. Woman for woman, it is in the 
main the same individuals who will 
get the vote under your bill and un- 
der ours. 

The basis is democratic. The 
familiar statement that 82 per cent. 
of the women on the municipal regis- 
ter belong to the working-class ap- 
plies to our bill. The owners and 
graduates who will not, as such, be 
enfranchised by our bill, are, as a 
rule, occupiers also. In that capacity 
they will get the vote. Your Dill 
would have given two votes to a 
woman doctor—one as a graduate and 
one as a householder. Our bill will 
give her one vote. 

There remains another class which 
our bill omits—the lodgers. It would 
be a grave hardship if the younger 
vomen—the teachers, the nurses, the 
clerks—who have done most for the 
franchise were to be excluded. But 
it must not be supposed that because 
a woman lives “in lodgings” she wiil 
fail to be qualified. The lodger fran- 
chise is, in fact, almost obsolete. Any 
lodger who has full control of his own 
room, however low its rent and what- 
ever its value, can be registered as a 
householder. Of late years tens of 
thousands of men who live “in lodg- 


ings” have been recognized as house- 
holders. Revising barristers apply 
different tests. Some have been 


known to inquire whether a lodger is 
so far his own master that he might 
keep a dog. Others ask whether he 
has a latch-key. But, vague as the 
line is, the tendency is now to 
stretch it so as to make as many 
householders as possible. In some 
constituencies there remain only ten 
or a dozen male “lodgers” on the reg- 
ister. Most women living in lodgings 
could, by taking a few simple precau- 


tions, qualify for registration as 
householders. 

All the concrete and all moral 
gains which would have _ followed 
from your bill will follow equally 
from ours. There will be in every 


constituency an average of about 1500 
woman voters. I have faith enough 
in the zeal and capacity of the wom- 
en of the various suffrage organiza- 
tions to believe that you will be able 
to organize this force, and to win by 
its pressure the urgent reforms which 
women demand. 

But the main consequence of any 
measure of enfranchisement, however 
partial, will be that from the mind of 
every growing girl will be lifted the 
consciousness that she belongs to a 
helot sex. From the mind of every 
growing boy will be erased the belief 
that he was born to enjoy a natural 
ascendency. These moral conse- 
quences would never follow from the 


text of an Act of Parliament. They 
will follow from the knowledge that 
women in a gallant and spirited agi- 
tation have demanded the vote, and 
that Parliament, by conceding the 
vote, has recognized their rights as 
citizens. 


You are, I believe, much nearer to 
triumph than you dare to believe. If 
women will continue as they are do- 
ing to concentrate on this compro- 
mise bill, accept it as an instalment, 
welcome it as a substantial recogni- 
tion of the justice of their claims, and 
demand its immediate passage into 
law by an idle Parliament in what 
would otherwise be a wasted session, 
you will have the vote this year. 
These careful compromises among 
politicians, this anxious weighing of 
consequences, mean that for the first 
time members of Parliament are in 
earnest. We ask of you on your side 
to make such an atmosphere of hope 
and expectation and urgent demand 
that no government would dare to 
disappoint you. 

Mr. Brailsford, a distinguished jour- 
nalist, resigned his position on the 
staff of the London Daily News a year 
or so ago, as a protest against that 
paper’s attitude toward the suf- 
fragettes. Mr. H. M. Nevinson took 
the same action. A. 








TWO MILES OF PROCESSION. 





The huge procession of June 18, or- 
ganized by the English suffragists in 
support of the pending suffrage bill, 


was a great success. The press 
despatches say: 
Broke All Records. 


The British suffragettes made good 
their billboard promises that today’s 
big parade in London would break all 
records. Ten thousand women who 
want the ballot marched with banners 
flying, and forty bands of music, from 
the Thames Embankment to Albert 
Hall, where a monster mass meeting 
was held in support of the woman 
suffrage bill, newly drafted on con- 
ciliatory lines and recently intro- 
duced in the House of Commons. 

The procession extended over two 
miles. The marchers were divided 
into companies, according to their so- 
cieties or place of residence, like so 
many soldiers parading. Each divi- 
sion was marked with the huge ban- 
ners which would have tried a man’s 
strength to hold aloft in the brisk 
breezes. 


O’Connell’s Kin March. 
The paraders came from all parts of 





the United Kingdom. Ireland had a 
special delegation, including the 
Misses O’Connell, granddaughters of 
the “Liberator” of the Green Isle. 
Canada presented a contingent of al- 
most a hundred, each carrying a 
sheaf of wheat. 
Foreign Sympathizers. 

One section, including a strong mus- 
ter of women from European coun- 
tries, carried banners representative 
of their various nationalities. 

There were five hundred women 
scientists, doctors, teachers and uni- 
versity graduates wearing their 
robes, hospital nurses in striking uni- 
forms, purple, green and white pre- 
dominating. Light summer dresses 
were worn by a majority, giving the 
procession the appearance of a holi- 
day parade. 

The Ex-Prisoners. 

The two-mile column was wonder- 
fully representative of all classes. A 
striking feature was a contingent of 
617 women who had been impris- 
oned for the cause, wearing convict 
garb, and each bearing a silver wand 
tipped with a broad arrow—the pris- 
on brand. In strictness, this section 
represented not 617 ex-prisoners but 
617 terms in prison. When one wom- 
an had gone to prison several times, 
some friend took part in the march 
to represent each imprisonment, so 
honorable is it now regarded to have 
suffered for the cause. 

The Hunger Strikers. 

Hunger strikers carried a banner 
bearing the names of the suffragettes 
who had refused to eat the prison 
food. 

College Men in the March. 

Hundreds of women graduates, 
wearing university robes, were es- 
corted by a group of Cambridge Uni- 
versity men, believers in woman suf- 
frage, in their academic dress. 

Constantly Cheered. 

Mrs. Flora Drummond, the chief 
marshal, was constantly cheered as 
she cantered up and down the line of 
march, followed by her two aides, the 
Hon. Mrs. Haverfield and Miss Vera 
Holme. All three rode astride. 

Tne place of honor among the for- 
ty bands was given to the fife and 
drum corps of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union. 

Some of the Notables. 

Among the notables in the parade 
were Lady Constance Lytton, Vis- 
countess Harberton, Lady Blomfieid, 
Lady Smith, Lady Cockburn, Lady 
Stout, wife of the Chief Justice of 
Australia; Lady Emily Lutyens, Eliz- 
abeth Robins, the novelist; Mrs. G. 
B. Shaw, Cicely Hamilton, the drama- 
tist; Madeline Lucette Ryley, the 
dramatist; Liza Lehman, the singer, 
and many actresses, artists and writ- 
ers. 

Under the Stars and Stripes. 

A group of American women 
marched under the Stars and Stripes, 
led by Mrs. Kate Jordan Vermilye of 
New York. 

The procession ended at Albert 
Hall. There a monster meeting was 
held, opening with the Marseillaise. 
Mrs. Pankhurst presided. Lord Lyt- 
ton and the other speakers advocated 
the “conciliation bill,” now pending, 
and a resolution was adopted, urging 
Parliament to pass it. The meeting 
was most enthusiastic. 

$14,000 Was Raised. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s appeal for funds 
brought $5,000 from Mrs. Hertha Ayr- 
ton, the scientist. Then Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence rose and gave another 
$5,000. Approximately $14,000 was 
realized. 

The New York Herald says: 

“The parade caused London to rub 
its eyes. Probably since 1832 no 
demonstration in favor of a_ public 
movement has attained such propor- 
tions. Those who have regarded the 
agitation as merely a curious incident 
admit their surprise tonight. The 
thousand policemen who escorted the 
j}paraders had no trouble.” 





THE VOTE AND LOWER CAR 
STEPS. 


“Careful observation has forced the 
conclusion that woman needs lower 
car steps far more than she needs the 
ballot.”—Editorial comment, Boston 
Herald, June 6, 1910. 

Are the editors of the Boston Her- 
ald intimating that they rank the bal- 
lot in the line with convenience of 
exit and entrance to street cars? We 
have long thought that it was some 
such estimate of citizenship as ex- 
pressed by the ballot that is at the 
root of most of the political evils 
which, with reason, the Herald so fre- 
quently deplorés. A. E. R. 








AUSTRALIA’S “GRAND OLD 
WOMAN.” 


Miss Catherine Helen Spence, who 
lately died at Adelaide, South Austra- 
lia, in her 86th year, was the most 
distinguished woman whom Australia 
has produced. She had done more 
than any other one person to bring 
“proportional representation” into 
knowledge throughout the world, and 
into favor in many parts of it. She 
was also instrumental in initiating 
Australia’s model system of dealing 
with dependent and delinquent chil- 








dren. The following account of this 
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remarkable woman is compiled from 
the biographical sketches of her con- 
tributed by Miss Alice Henry to The 
Public and The Survey: 

Catherine Helen Spence was born 
on Oct. 31, 1825, in the beautiful Scot- 
tish village of Melrose on the silver 
Tweed. The historic Abbey met her 
childish gaze, and among her earliest 
recollections was seeing the long pro- 
cession of mourners that followed the 
remains of Sir Walter Scott from Ab- 
botsford to the family vault. 


She Was Well Born. 

She used to say: “I count myself 
well born; for my father and mother 
loved each other. I count myself 
well brought up; for my father and 
mother were of one mind as to the 
care of their children. I count myself 
well educated; for the admirable 
woman at the head of the school 
which I attended from the age of four 
and a half till I was thirteen and a 
half and left Scotland for good, was 
a born teacher and in advance of her 
times.” 

Her force of character and practi- 
eal ability, her sound judgment and 
breadth of view, Miss Spence drew 
from her mother’s side; while to her 
father she owed her literary sensi- 
tiveness and her abounding and irre- 
pressible hopefulness. He was a law- 
yer, but not much of a money-maker, 
and in the years of terrible financial 
depression that followed the close of 
the Napoleonic wars he was ruined, 
and the family decided to emigrate. 

An “Undesirable Immigrant.” 

Because they were Liberals and 
keenly interested in social and eco- 
nomic experiments, they decided to 
go to South Australia, then the land 
of promise for all such. They went 
out in 1839 as assisted passengers un- 
der the Wakefield colonization plan. 
But little watherine was not a “de- 
sirable immigrant” within the mean- 
ing of the Act, and so her passage 
had to be paid in full. 

Plain Living and High Thinking. 

It was long before the days of the 
gold fever, which in any case never 
touched South Australia, a province 
colonized in the first instance by 
idealists. They experimented all 
around, in their plans for immigra- 
tion, in their land laws, in their elec- 
toral system. The conditions of liv- 
ing were of the most primitive. One 
summer almost the only food that 
was abundant and cheap was rice, 
and the new arrivals almost lived on 
it. But there was little to attract the 
irresponsible adventurer, and there 
never was any settlement of trans- 
ported convicts, so that if South Aus- 
tralia developed more slowly than 
some other regions, it likewise fur- 
nished the atmosphere of plain living 
and high thinking in which grew up 
some of Australia’s most distin- 
guished children. 

A Cabinet Minister’s Sister. 

For some years the family had a 
struggle to live. Her father, who was 
the first town clerk of the municipal- 
ity of Adelaide, died in 1846; but her 
mother lived to the age of 97, always 
taking the keenest interest in public 
affairs, and in every way supporting 
her brilliant daughter. One brother 
was a cabinet minister in the young 
colony; and he and his sister pursued 
their sociological studies together. 
Their friendship, a peculiarly close 
one, was only ended by his death in 
1902. 

At the age of seven she used to 
watch her parents reading to one an- 
other over their breakfast the costly 
London paper (fifteen cents a copy); 
and observing how their spirits rose 
and fell with what they read, she 
asked her mother one day what was 
this Reform Bill they were always 
talking about. 

A Memorable Saying. 

The reply was never forgotten: 
“There are a great many people who 
think that all things are so right and 
good that if they were greatly 
changed mischief would follow; but 
your father and I think there is noth- 
ing made by men, even the British 
Constitution, that is so good that it 
might not be made better by men.” 
That was the beginning. That an- 
swer became the standard by which 
later on every opinion, conservative 
or radical, was measured. 

First Interest in “Effective Voting.” 

Ten years after, her father called 
her attention to the principle of the 
quota embodied in the Adelaide mu- 
nicipal constitution, by which a quota 
or quorum of the citizens, by giving 
all their votes to one man instead of 
eighteen votes to eighteen ‘candidates, 
could elect him as councillor. This 
clause had been inserted in London 
by Rowland Hill of penny postage 
fame. With a new city charter it 
passed out of existence, and its inter- 
est for us lies in the impression made 
upon the mind of a young girl, an im- 
pression re-awakened when nearly 
twenty years later Miss Spence came 
across Thomas Hare’s “Proportional 
Representation,” and in conjunction 
with it read John Stuart Mill’s argu- 
ments for a fair representation of mi- 
nority opinions. 

Wrote Five Novels. 

For her first few years of young 
ladyhood Miss Spence taught school, 
but gradually took up journalism, be- 
ing a reviewer and literary and polit- 
ical contributer to the press in Ade- 
laide and other Australian cities, be- 
sides writing five novels, all of which 
but one passed the stage of serial pub- 
lication and found acceptance in. Lon- 
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don. An admirable text-book, “The 
Laws We Live Under,” was an order 
from the Education Department. 

But the seed from which was to 
spring her life’s work had already 
been sown in her mind. 

Her First Pamphlet. 


The title she gave in 1861 to her 
first published pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, “A Plea for Pure Democracy,” 
expresses its main appeal to her—not 
so much because it promised a more 
accurate system of representation, 
not because she was so eager to have 
minorities as such represented in tne 
Legislatures, but because she was 
convinced that a slovenly system of 
mob representation, whether the 
electing mob were a landed aristocra- 
cy or a body of wage-earners, was 
bound to result in political corrup- 





of bringing out its human _ side 
through her own intensely human 
sympathies, she made one important 
original contribution to the Hare Sys- 
tem as outlined by Hare himself. 
With tnis modification it has come to 
be called the Hare-Spence system. 
His plan drawn up for England pre- 
supposed one nation-wide electorate, 
represented by say six hundred mem- 
bers. Each elector was to vote for 
as many candidates as he pleased, 
numbering them in the order of his 


preference. Each candidate who suc- 
ceeded in polling over a_ six-hun- 
dredth part of the total vote (this 


forming the quota necessary for elec- 
tion) would be elected. Any votes 
not needed (surplus votes) to elect a 
successful candidate, or any which 
would otherwise be wasted upon a 
candidate far down at the bottom of 
the poll, were to be transferred to 
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tion, with its accessories of moral 
degradation and intellectual stagnan- 
cy. No system of election in exist- 
ence came so near the democratic 
ideal of having the legislative and ad- 
ministrative bodies adequately and 
effectively represent the wishes of 
the entire community, and thereby of 
having legislation and administration 
“broad-based upon the people’s will.” 

To those who argued in distrust of 
the so-called uneducated vote, her 
reply was ever, “The cure for democ- 
racy is more democracy.” To those 
over-eager radicals who resented 
having the conservative element, 
whose preponderance in politics they 
had long been fighting, thus deliber- 
ately provided with their place in the 
Legislature, she answered that until 
now politics have taken their tone 
and methods from war;—instead of a 
peaceful co-operation to make the 
Parliament a true mirror of the peo- 
ple, a representation of its convic- 
tions and its aspirations, it has been 
the outcome of a battle in each elec- 
toral district, as if injustice in one 
electorate would ever right a con- 
verse injustice in another electorate. 

Fifty Years of Labor. 

From this time on for a little over 
fifty years, Miss Spence’s main object 
in life was to bring about everywhere 
a just system of political representa- 
tion, or, as she preferred to call it, 
Effective Voting. To this she gave 
the best of her thoughts and the last 
of her energies. The great English 
leaders of the movement, Hare him- 
self, John Stuart Mill, Leonard Court- 
ney, Lord Avebury, all of whom she 
met during a visit to England in 1865, 
considered that she had done more 
than any of them to make it a practi- 
cal issue and bring it under the no- 
tice of the man in the street. 


Correspondents All Over the World. 


Her correspondents on the subject 
were to be found in every country in 
the world, including India and Japan. 
When in 1893 she came to the United 
States as Australian representative 
to the International Conference of 
Charities held in connection with the 
World’s Fair of that year in Chicago, 
she made exhaustive inquiries in 
every city she visited into methods 
of city, State and national govern- 
ment, and carried home with her an 
alarming list of examples of misrep- 
resentative popular assemblies in the 
States, which she used ever after to 
sharpen the point of her remarks in 
urging more speedy action upon re- 
formers in other nations. For she 
loved America, and she thought it a 
terrible thing that a people so essen- 
tially sane and sound should have so 
much of their city and national life 
corrupted by the professional politi- 
cians, who after all are a mere hand- 
ful compared with the great bulk of 
honest and well-meaning men and 
women. 

Lectures in America. 


While in America she gave more 
than a hundred addresses, mainly on 
her two subjects, “Effective Voting” 
and “The Australian System of 
Boarding Out Dependent Children.” 

Her Contribution to Hare System. 

Besides her facile and convincing 
way of presenting a theory which 
people had thought as theoretical as 
the fourth dimension, and her faculty 


candidates already in possession of a 
heavier vote. 

Miss Spence’s improvement con- 
sisted in suggesting the division of 
the country into districts, each re- 
turning, say, six members, thus doing 
away with the enormous and _ un- 
wieldy electorate and the complica- 
tions in both voting and counting the 
returns which would be inevitable un- 
der Mr. Hare’s original plan. At the 
same time a six-member electorate 
gives room for ample freedom of 
choice, and allows the two or three 
main parties to be represented in pro- 
portion to their power in the elector- 
ate, and also allows of any other par- 
ty which is numerically of sufficient 
strength to poll over one-sixth of the 
total vote cast (which may be made 
up of both original first choices and 
subsequently transferred votes), to 
be represented by one member. And 
it is not possible for any party of less 
numerical strength to have any rep- 
resentation at all, which does away 
with the fear that a Legislature so 
elected would consist of nothing but 
faddists. 

Saw Her Idea Triumph. 

Miss Spence lived to see Effective 
Voting adopted in whole or in part in 
several countries—in the State of 
Tasmania, in Japan, in Belgium, in 
Finland, in the Kingdom of Wurtem- 
burg, in Sweden, in several of the 
Swiss Cantons, and in Denmark; 
while in nearly all other countries an 
active propaganda is going on. 

It was always somewhat of a sore 
point with her that her own home, 
South Australia, which was the first 
country in the world to tax unim- 
proved land values, which originated 
the secret ballot and the Torrens Act 
for simplicity of land transfer, which 
had the first. juvenile court, which 
had led reform in so many other 
lines, should be obstinate on this the 
matter dearest to her heart. But 
after every defeat and set-back she 
always pulled herself together as she 
remembered her consolation prize of 
steady progress in so many distant 
lands. 

Her own most striking appeal to 
her own fellow-voters was made in 
1897, when she, an enfranchised citi- 
zen of the first Australian State to 
give its women the vote, stood for 
election as a delegate to the conven- 
tion called together to vote upon the 
question of the colonies federating in- 
to one Commonwealth. She was not 
anxious to be elected, but her candi- 
dature gave her an unsurpassed op- 
portunity for carrying her gospel in- 
to the remotest corner of the colony. 

South Australia has an excellent 
organization and _ great educative 
work has been done by Miss Spence 
and her co-workers, especially Mrs. 
A. H. Young, who has been for many 
years her right hand in bringing 
home to Australians the power of the 
Effective Vote. 

Her Work for Children. 


In conjunction with Miss Emily 
Clark, cousin of Miss Florence Daven- 
port Hill, Miss Spence was instru- 
mental in bringing about those great 
changes in the public care of the de- 
pendent child which have made the 
South Australian system the envy of 
social workers everywhere. While it 
recognizes as does no other State 
system the claims of parental, espe- 








cially maternal love, amid the great- 
est peverty, it also recognizes no less 
the claim of the child to grow up in a 
home and amid mother-love, when 
misfortune or wrong-doing has de- 
prived him of his natural home. 
Since the State either pays the bills 
or sees that they are paid, the State 
calls the tune, and a very harmonious 
tune it is, since the welfare of her 
future citizens is its burden. Miss 
Spence filled a seat on the State Chil- 
dren’s Council and also on the Desti- 
tute Board of South Australia up to 
the time of her death. 


Brought Up Three Families. 


In private life Miss Spence ‘was 
“Aunt Kate,” to more than her own 
nephews and nieces, and at different 
times during her long life she filled a 
mother’s place to three families of or- 
phaned children. 

Her vivid interest in whatever con- 
cerned human beings, either as indi- 
viduals or as fellow members of a 
community, made her friends wher- 
ever she went. Her name is a house- 
hold word in many an American 
home today. The last letters received 
from her showed no failing in vital- 
ity, and discussed the autobiography 
which she had just begun and was 
publishing in serial form. Her ill- 
ness, therefore, must have been very 
brief. 

For the celebration of her 
birthday, she wrote: 

“With 80 winters o’er my head, 
Within my heart there’s spring!” 
Of her it may be truly written that 

she has died in the glory of youth. 


80th 





SOME CURRENT TOPICS OF 
INTEREST. 


The American Home Economics 
Association and the American School 
Peace League are to meet during the 
week of July 4 in connection with the 
National Education Association. 

The movement in behalf of a safe 
and sane Fourth of July has gained | 
great headway this year. The gover- 
States have 
plans for 


nors of at least ten 
pledged their support and 
celebrations involving less noise, fire 
and slaughter are under way in most 
of the leading cities. The Massachu- 
setts Legislature has passed a drastic 
law prohibiting the sale or keeping of 
blank cartridges and of fire crackers 
exceeding two inches in length, the 
sale of fireworks or fire crackers, ex- 
cept toy caps and toy torpedoes to 
children under 13 years, and the set- 
ting off of fireworks except by ex- 
perienced adult persons. This law is 
to be in effect all the year around. 
The judiciary department of Porto 
Rico is to be “manned” in part by 
four young women appointed’ by 
Judge Jenkins of the Federal Court 
of the island. The duties: and 
salaries of the young women are as 
Miss Lou Cosgriff, court re- 
Miss Nell Col- 
court at San 
$1,500. Lulu 
Gross, deputy clerk” of Court of 
Ponce, salary $1,200. Miss Mary Nim- 
mons, deputy clerk of Court at Maya- 


follows: 
porter, salary $2,000. 
burn, deputy clerk of 


Juan, salary Miss 


guez, salary $1,200. 

A party of 125 women who are in- 
terested in public health and the wel- 
fare of children has just been going 
over New York State and a part of 
New inspecting milk 
and creameries. The Equal Suffrage 
Woman’s Municipal 


Jersey depots 


Leagues, the 


League and the Woman's Health 
League are some of the New York 


City organizations represented in the 
expedition. 7; a ie 








NOTICE. 


The hearings which were held in 
Washington before the Congressional 
committees on April 19, 1910, just at 
National American | 


Convention, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the close of the 
Woman Suffrage 
been printed and form two very in- 
teresting documents. The indexes, 
tne first appearing in our Hearings, 
are unusually complete, and will be 
very helpful for future reference. 

As the edition is very limited, every 


have 


member and friend of the woman suf- 
frage movement should send promptly 
for copies, addressing the 
either to the Congressman of his own 
district or to one of his Senators, or 
to the Hon. Richard Wayne Parker, 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives, for the House document, and t9 
the Hon. Alexander S. Clay, chairman 
of the Committee on Womap Suffrage 
of the Senate, for the Senate docu- 
ment. 


request 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Three of the eight candidates on 
whom the degree of juris doctor was 
conferred by the New York University 
this month, were women. Two of 
these, Florence E. Brunig, Normal 





College, A.B., and Caroline H. Smith, 
New York University, B.S., A.M., 
had already taken the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Laws from 
the university; Mary H. Fisher, Bar- 
nard, A.B., had taken the Bachelor’s 
degree. Another L.B., Anna Mari- 
iash, was made L.M. Nine women 
were made Bachelors of Laws; to one 
of these, Grace A. Woodelton, A.B., 
was awarded the third senior exam- 
ination prize in the University Law 
School. 
F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Wiartha A. B. Conine. 
Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, one of the 
women members of the Colo- 
rado Legislature, died at her home in 
1910, after a brief 


early 


Denver, on June 10, 
illness. 

During her residence of nearly 
thirty years in Colorado Mrs. Conine 
had been a faithful and consistent 
worker for wonian suffrage. She took 
an active part in the amendment 
campaign in 1893, and helped materi- 
ally in bringing about its adoption. 
She was appointed by Gov. Thomas 
in 1899 to represent Colorado in 
Washington at the convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. After her return from 
Washington she was nominated and 
elected to the Eleventh General As- 
sembly of Colorado. 

While in the Legislature she at- 
tracted much attention by the non- 
partisan manner in which she dealt 
with the questions arising. 

Mrs. Conine was prominent in the 
women’s movements in the State. She 
was a charter member of _ the 
Woman's Club, and since its organ- 
ization had been a member of the 
board of directors. She was vice- 
president of the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for six years following 1900. 

In an editorial tribute to the worth 
and work of Mrs. Conine, the Denver 
News says: 

“Mrs. Conine had been a resident of 
Denver for many years, and during 
the whole time had been conspicu- 
ously identified with the movements 
for the public good. In the Eleventh 
General Assembly, of which she was 
the only non-partisan member, she 
was an undaunted champion of all 
measures that were for the benefit of 
the people. She introduced a bill for 
direct primary, and worked hard for 
the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum. From that day to this, 
she had fought for these tools of 
democracy without intermission. To 
introduce the first primary bill ever 
presented to a Colorado Legislature 
tcok courage, but to champion such 
a measure through all the years of} 
indifference that followed required 
rare devotion. 

“This devotion to her convictions 
was an outstanding quality in her, 
and her sympathies were broad and 
generous. A mere catalogue of her 
public services would be impossible. 
For ten years she had been chairman 
of the legislative committee of the 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
and in that canacity had been untiring 
in helping to place humane and 
beneficent laws upon the statute 
books. President of the Public Ser- 
vice League at the time of her death, 
she rendered distinguished aid during 
the recent city campaign to those 
fighting for good government and bet- 
ter civic conditions. Her last public 
appearance was on the steps of the 
State House at the ratification meet- 
ing over the results of the election. 
She was one of the speakers, and it 
is fitting that her last public words 
should have been words of hope and 
of rejoicing for the dream of a free 
city she had cherished long and had 
seen at last come true. 

“Though so keenly alive to a sense 
of her civic responsibilities, Mrs. Co- 
nine was above all an example of 
sweet womanliness. She was a living 
refutation of almost every argument 
used by the opponents of equal suf- 
frage. She supervised her home with 





a fine spirit and with a conscience 
not dulled in the least by reason of | 
her contact with politics. For Mrs. | 
Conine was always a woman of the 
home first and a servant of the peopl 
afterward.” | 
Mrs. Conine is survived by her hus-| 
band, John M. Fred | 
| 

Bushnell 


Conine; a son, 


Conine of Denver, and a} 
daughter, Jeanette | 


of ability. 


Conine, an artist} 
} 





| speak on “Social 


A JOURNAL CALLER. 


An example of the friendliness exist- | 
ing between The Journal and its sub- | 
scribers was the 
Miss Mary 
who was in 


| 
| 
} 
visit last week of | 
Williams of Nebraska, | 
Boston for a few hours | 
just before sailing for Europe on the | 
Winifredian, and tried to make a | 
visit to The Woman’s Journal Office. | 
She forgot that The Journal had 
moved to Copley Square, and, having 
only the Beacon Street address in 
mind, she failed to see the new office, 
but succeeded in reaching us by tele- 
phone. 

One would have thought, when she 
ealled for Miss Johnson, and greeted 
her so cordially, that she knew her 
personally; but she merely knew Miss 





Johnson as the person who 
track of her’ subscription 
Journal. 

Miss Williams is corresponding 
secretary of the Nebraska W. S. A., 
an active suffragist and a warm 
friend of The Journal. 

She sails for an absence of more 
than two months. With her party, 
she will visit England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy, and will conclude the 
trip with a visit to Athens and a 
yachting cruise among the islands 
near Greece. She returns to this 
country on September 8. In her 
party is Dr. George Elliott Howard, 
head of the Political Science Depart- 
ment in the State University of 
Nebraska, who is a good friend to 
suffrage, and was an active worker in 
the Legislature of his State last win- 
ter. A. E. R. 


keeps 
to The 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
California. 


Hundreds of gathered on 
June 12 at Sunny Brae, near Cuper- 
tino, the beautiful country home of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson, the 
State president, for the annual “Tem- 
ple Service,” 


people 


under a great oak oni the 
lawn. It was a most representative 
audience, 

This service was inaugurated twenty 
years ago. This year, for the first 
time, it was announced that woman 
suffrage would be the topic. 

The service cpened at 11 A. M. and 
continued until late in the afternoon, 
with a basket lunch. The arrange- 
ments were perfect. The members 
of the Good Cheer Club were among 
those present, they being Mrs. Wat- 
son’s specially invited guests for lunch. 
The service included addresses as fol- 
lows: “Christian Citizenship,’  B. 
Grant Taylor; “The Government of 
New Zealand,” C. Augustus Turner; 
“The World Awakening,” Elizabeth 
Lowe Watson; “The Mother's Re- 
sponsibility,” Mrs. J. O. Hayes; “The 
Significance of Labor Unions,” Arthur 
S. Howe; “If No Saloons, What?” M. 
B. Atkinson; “The Woman Ques- 
tion,” Mrs, Sophie Durst; “Money, 
Land and Highways,” Alvin H. Lowe. 
Mr. Taylor spoke the words of. greet- 
ing, and vocal and _ instrumental 
music was interspersed. Three of 
the hymns were written by Mrs. Wat- 
son. The fourth was Mrs. Howe's 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

The San Jose Mercury devoted sev- 
eral columns to an excellent report 
of the speeches. 


New York. 


It is pleasant to chronicle the com- 
ing union of two strong suffragists, 
born and bred in the faith; Miss 
Carolyn Crossett, daughter of Mrs. 
Ella Hawley Crossett of Warsaw, will 
marry Mr. Arthur Holeombe of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., early in 
Miss Crossett was graduated at Cor- 
nell in 1905. Then she did _ settle- 
ment work at Hartley House in New 
York City for a year. 


September. 


The next year 
she travelled in Italy, Sicily and Afri- 
ca, and began active suffrage work 
here in 1908. She went to London 
with Miss Shaw for the International 
W. S. Alliance meeting, and on the 
steamer coming home met Mr. Hol- 
combe. Mr. Holcombe’s mother was 
one of the organizers of the first suf- 
frage club of Winchester, Mass., and 
he is a member of the new Men's 
League of that State; a Harvard 
graduate of 1906, he won a travelling 
fellowship, and went abroad to study 
economics for two years. He now 
has accepted a position in the econ- 
omics department at Harvard. Is a 
member in good standing of the Has- 
ty Pudding, Phi Beta Kappa, and Del- 
ta Upsilon Fraternity. Surely theses 
two seem 

Set each to each 


Like perfect music unto noble word 





Massachusetts. 

The College Equal Suffrage League 
of Massachusetts will hold a business 
meeting at 585 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, at 8 P. M., Monday, June 27, for 

| election of officers, etc. At 8.30, Mrs. 


Dora B. Montefiore of England will 


Motherhood.” The 
public is cordially invited. 


Telephone, Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
DENTIST 


128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours: 9a.m. to 8p.m. 
Sunday, 9 a.m. to4 p.m. 





JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Woman 


Suffrage Alliance. 

Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal wil! forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 
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TWO MEXICAN SONNETS. 





Rendered into English verse by Alice 
. Stone Blackwell. 





My Fountain. 





(From the Spanish of the Mexican 
poet, Luis G. Ortiz.) 


Hard by the cottage, innocent and 
Where rocked my cradle—near that 


hidden cot, 
Its ripples overflowing from their 


grot, 
Bursts forth my fountain, lost in 
greenery. 
When the new moon was mirrored 
radiantly 
On its clear wave in that seques- 
tered spot, 
How oft I cried, “Oh, happy is their 
lot 
Who cross the vast expanses of the 
sea!” 


It was God’s will that I the deck 
should tread, 
And find my wish to full fruition 
grown, 
Amid the tossing billows of the 
sea, 
God in the sea I saw, and bowed my 
head; : 
And now, upon the deep, I dream 
alone, 
My humble, sweet and 
ous fount, of thee! 


murmur- 





In the Night. 





(From the Spanish of Joaquin Arca- 
dio Pagaza, Bishop of Vera Cruz.) 
It seems like noon, so bright the 

lustre shed 
By Phoebe on the forest damp and 
low; 
The breeze scarce sways yon oak- 
tree to and fro 
That ‘mid a thousand others rears its 
head. 
O’er Zempoala, on an azure bed, 
The evening star rests just above 
the snow, 
And dimly in the fields the brook- 
let's flow 
Shows like a 
spread. 


silver ribbon far out- 


The heavens shine; the hoopoe’s note 
of woe 
Sounds on the mountain, and the 
echoes send 
Its wail across the broad plains 
plaintively. 
Phyllis, come, follow me, for I would 
fain 
Enjoy this night; shut up the cot, 
my friend; 
Upon the hillside I will wait for 
thee. 





A STORY OF THE YEAR 2010. 





By Anna E. Blount, M.D. 





Elizabeth Cady Smith sat before the 
fire, reading. Her mother wrote at a 
table, a huge thing inherited from her 
Chicago grandmother, and which had 
been used a hundred years. Elizabeth 
paused and meditated. Finally she 
broke the silence. 

“Mother, tell me about this ‘wom 
an’s revolt.” I don’t understand it. 
Were the ancient women all slaves? 
And were only part of the men?” 

Elizabeth was eleven years old, and 
bright as beseemed a girl whose 
mother was a university lecturer and 
whose father was in charge of the 
postal savings bank in the largest city 
in America. 

“It is a long story, my dear. What 
are you reading?” And Susan An- 
thony Smith laid aside her pen with 
a maternal patience that seemed to 
have survived the woman’s revolt. 

“Why, mamma, I found this upstairs 
among your old books. It is called 
‘The Convert,’ and a Miss Robins wrote 
it. It must have been written in the 
beginning of the woman’s revolt. I’ve 
just been reading another called 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ I think that is a 
still older book. I understand about 
the black people quite well. It told 
about Cassie, and how she was sold at 
auction, and a planter bought her. 
There were men sold, too; black ones. 
But these white women in London, 
why were they not free? When they 
went to a meeting they were arrested. 
Some were arrested for walking up to 
the. House of Parliament.” 

Mrs. Smith sighed. 

“It is a long story, and goes back 
nearly to the cave men. Shall I tell 
you?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Elizabeth, and 
she folded her hands and relaxed to 
listen. 


“T hardly know where to begin, 


dearest. Suppose we do begin at the 
cave men.” 
“Bother the cave man!” retorted 


Elizabeth. “I’ve been on his trail since 
the second grade in school. But do tell 
me about the. woman’s revolt and the 
woman’s commonwealth, and how 
things have been changed since then.” 

“Well, you see, dear, the women 


were not ever exactly slaves; not all 
of them, at any rate. There were white 
slaves, and the white men’s laws for- 
bade the sale of them, yet they were 
sold, and just men were not able tuo 
stop it.” 

“I suppose those slaves were given 
corn meal and salt pork, like other 
slaves, mother. But how did the 
women who were not slaves get even 
corn meal to eat? The ladies seem to 
have had no occupation.” 

“You see, Elizabeth, the women in 
those days were not economically in- 
dependent. Just like the serfs, they 
depended on their lord; for the law 
called the husband lord. Some worked 
for pay in menial places when they 
had no ‘lord,’ but it was the fashion 
for the poor woman to do all the labor 
of nursing, dressing and tending her 
children, and besides that she cooked 
the food, brewed and baked, and did 
the sewing and the laundry work, all 
herself.” 

“Mother, how could she?” 

“That is what I never understood, 
though my grandmother did_ these 
things. She actually never possessed 
a cent except what her husband gave 
her, and he was mine-crazy and sunk 
all he had in mining schemes. She 
broke down and died when my mother 
was a little girl.” 

“And for doing all these things did- 
n’t she get as much as he?” 

“Certainly not. She got nothing. 
She was supposed to be entitled to 
board and clothes, but, since the money 
was invested in mines, the law didn’t 
tell her just how she could get them. 
It put her life in the hands of a weak 
dreamer, and caused her early death.” 

“I am glad I didn’t live then,” said 
Elizabeth. “Now tell me how this was 
changed.” 

“Well, the beginning was, there was 
fewer wars. Our big International 
Court has settled matters for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. The old 
ideal of a fighting hero passed away. 
Women were no longer despised be- 
cause they could not fight, since no- 


body fought. Then more and more 
women earned their living. Long 
ago a few demanded the vote. Your 


namesake and mine were rotten-egged 
for claiming political equality. 

“You see, when there were plenty 
of ways for women to earn a living 
people began to realize the value of 
woman’s home work and the bearing 
and rearing of children. The import- 
ance of child nurture seemed to have 
got mixed up with bread-making and 
spinning and patchwork quilts. People 
seemed to think that, because children 
must be cared for, these other things 
must be done also. Now we realize 
the importance of good mothers and 
the danger of bad mothers. You know 
when you were a baby, Elizabeth, I re- 
ceived my regular salary till I went 
back to lecture again, just as Mary 
Gordon, our renovator, did last sum- 
mer when her baby came.” 

“But, mother, did not these women 
of old fall into dire need at such 
times?” 

“No, my dear, they did not. Either 
they had rich husbands and were skil- 
ful wheedlers, or else they were in dire 
need at all times. If they were poor 
women they became unpaid drudges. 
If their husbands were rich they be- 
came parasites, with the clinging, un- 
pleasant habits of parasites.” 

“And did the women’s revolt and the 
ballot change all that?” 


“No, but the gradual increase of 
economic independence did most of it. 
Many women became self-supporting, 
and yet reared families; but many 
more said, ‘Why should I marry and 
become a slave?’ And fewer and fewer 
children were born. So it became the 
habit of men to divide up with their 
wives upon their wedding day. Then 
a law was passed giving mothers a 
pension equal to their regular income 
for one year for every child. But, of 
course, that law would not have been 
passed without votes for women. After 
it came everybody saw how just it was. 
Why, I have heard my grandmother 
tell tales of women who were deserted 
by their husbands on the eve of mater- 
nity with several small children to 
care for. That is something you never 
heard of, I am sure. I suppose men 
must have been driven to desperation 
by poverty to commit such a crime. 
Yet they do say that in those days 
chere were a thousand wife desertions 
‘n a year in Chicago. I almost never 
lear of such a case now, and if there 
vere one, th. wife, with her pension, 
would be well rid of such a husband. 

“Then there used to be unmarried 








mothers. That seldom happens now, 
because nearly every woman can be 
married.” ‘ 

“But, mother, Miss Barrell is not 
married, and there is Aunt Jane. Why 
did not she marry? I’d have liked to 
be Aunt Jane’s little girl next to 
yours, of all people in the world.” 

“Your Aunt Jane, Elizabeth,—well, 
I think the reason she didn’t marry 
was because God never made her a 
mate. Men enough have thought that 
they were especially created for the 
place, but I never thought so, neither 
did Jane. Miss Barrell is peculiar. 
Her mother was insane. She knows 
that it would be a social crime for her 
to marry.” 

“Mother, what do you think made 
all the rest of the governments 
knuckle under about 1925 and give 
women the vote?” 

“Well, daughter, some women of 
England were once told by a great 
Prime Minister that if they wanted 
the ballot they must pester the gov- 
ernment and keep it up. They did so. 
But they did not find the laws en- 
forced equally for men and women. 
Visiting Parliament, or interrupting a 
meeting, if done by women, was pun- 
ished more severely than was ruining 
the life of a young girl by a man. 
Finally they hit upon this scheme: On 
a certain day they declared a peaceful 
revolt. There were ceremonies all 
over the Empire renouncing allegiance 
to the government. A million and a 
half of women declared themselves 
outlaws. Then they set up a woman’s 
government and formed a constitution 
and a code of laws. By this time Par- 
liament was frightened: There was a 
nation within a nation. Queer things 
happened, and nobody ever knew how. 
Some members of Parliament were 
captured and carried beyond seas. The 
Tower of London was burned. The 
Prime Minister was tarred and feath- 
ered. The government was boycotted 
by women. No woman would serve 
any member of the government or of 
Parliament in any capacity. Cabinet 
ministers made their own beds, or 
hired men to do it. Male cooks were 
at a premium, for no woman would 
cook for any public official. Even the 
wives of the officials joined the boy- 
cott. The marriage rate fell off forty 
per cent. in two years. Finally, when 
the emigration of a million women to 
Canada was planned, Parliament sur- 
rendered and offered women the vote. 
The United States, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Germany, Austria quickly 
followed suit.” 

“Mother, here’s the dinner wagon!” 
cried Elizabeth, joyously, and ancient 
politics were forgotten, 

The dining-room table had been left 
set at noon by the renovator, who 
spent some hours every morning at 
the house. Elizabeth and her mother 
brought butter, ice water, etc., and set 
out from the portable fireless oven and 
the thermos dishes a fine dinner. 
Prompt to the minute arrived Stuart 
Mill Smith and Garrison, the sopho- 
more son, and in a cheerful evening 
meal the woes of the past were for- 
gotten. 





WOMEN AND PEACE. 





Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Chairmar 
ff the Committee on Peace and Arbi 
otinn eave an interesting report a 
the National Suffrage Convention. She 

aid in part: 


While all women hate war, man: 
re hoodwinked by the clamor of vest 
d interests and the naval and mili 
ary class into supporting the wa 
ystem. When they read war scares 
hey do not suspect, as Representativ: 
‘awney declares, that these are du: 
o the ship combine. They do no 
now the monied interests behind th: 
lavy League, and they fondly thin) 
he advice of an admiral is as valuabl: 
s that of a statesman in proportion 
ng defence to national danger. Suf 
ragists should be alert and informe: 
f the greatest obstacle to their ef 
orts. It is the increasing reliance o1 
orce, at a time when substitutes fo 
orce have been provided, and in al 
onsistency battleships should dimin 
3h. 

The problem is not technical. It i 
one that the average citizen can under 
tand. Given a republic that ha 
‘ever been attacked, that began ever 
oreign war we ever had, and ha 
2st but 15,000 men by foreign bu! 
2ts, all told; given a country that ha 
1\ot an enemy, and with whom prot 
bly no country would refuse to arbi 
rate, why should it be allowed t 
pend one-third of all its natural reve 
ue on preparation for war? Wher 
n addition, another third goes to pa 
or past war, and only one-third i 
2ft for conservation work, publi: 
uildings and all national necessities 
1ow is it to have enough left to fight 


its real, deadly enemies within? One 
preventable disease alone destroys 
150,000 lives annually, and fire, waste, 
accident, intemperance and crime 
are devastating our land far more 
than did even our bloody Civil War. 

Women are conservative naturally. 
They should set their faces like a 
flint against the new, ambitious policy 
that would delude us into thinking 
our huge and costly navy is a national 
police. Police never fight each other; 
they take men to court. Navies fight 
each other, and never aim to secure 
a judicial decision. An international 
police must replace rival navies. The 
American School Peace League will 
help the rising generation to see 
through the sophistries which are let- 
ting us permit our pockets to be 
picked, under the pretext that it is 
for national defense against real dan- 
ger. Before the third Hague Confer- 
ence in 1915, the women of the coun- 
try should wage a new campaign of 
education. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Ada C. Bowles left her seaside 
home at 7 a. m. on the last Sunday 
in May, traveled by carriage, steam 
ears and trolley to Abington, Mass.; 
preached the morning sermon in the 
Universalist Church there, conducted 
the opening exercises of the Sunday 
school, walked half a mile to luncheon, 
and then returned to her home, having 
traveled 108 miles, and she is only 
74 years young. 





A PLAY FOR GIRLS. 





It is difficult to find a play adapted 
There are a few, how- 
3ala, Pa., have 


for girls alone. 
ever. The girls of 
lately given “The White Butterfly,” 
by Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey. A 
correspondent says: 

“It was the best amateur perform- 
ance ever seen here. Everyone loved 
the play itself, both for its literary 
merit and for its artistic setting. I 
have never seen a play which was so 
worth while for girls to give. An in- 
teresting feature was that just before 
the play a white moth flew through 
the open window and lit on the stage 
curtains! The girls worked hard to 
express the beauty of the play, and 
they surely did well.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Ethel Barrymore is a recent con- 


vert to woman suffrage. 

Nordica made an address in favor 
of woman suffrage last Saturday, at 
the country home of Mrs. Charles J. 
Gould in Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Mr. Asquith has at last given the 
long-refused interview to the suffra- 
gists. He also gave one to the antis. 
His answers were non-committal as 
to what he would do. 

The Statehood bill has passed, and 
Arizona and New Mexico are to have 
the blessings of self-government. Let 
us hope that the men will share that 
blessing with their women. 

The school teachers of Buffalo have 
organized, and have affiliated with 
the Federation of Labor; and the 
l.abor Department of the Western 
New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is backing them. 

More than a hundred club women 
of New York lately went by special 
train, on a pre-arranged day, to in- 
spect the sources of the city’s milk 


supply. They were pleased with 
what they saw. But they would have 
been likely to get more accurate 


knowledge if they had gone one or 
two at a time, and without previous 
announcement that they were coming. 


An extreme sample of the canards 
constantly being coined against suf- 
frage and the suffragists is the report 
that at a recent meeting of the P. E. 
Club of Bayonne, N. J., its president, 
Mrs. Amalia E. Du Bois, urged the 
members to hiss whenever President 
Taft’s name was mentioned. The 
story was too absurd to be credited 
for a moment by any person of sense. 
It has now been officially denied, both 
by Mrs. Du Bois and by the club, 

Women police officers are the logi- 
cal solution to the question of hand- 
ling girls who have gone wrong. 
From the moment she comes into the 
hands of the law, a girl should have 
the most sympathetic treatment, such 
as only women can give. She should 
not be subjected to the brutalities of 
a criminal handler.—Harvey H. Baker, 
Judge of the Boston Juvenile Court, 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Probational Officers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louig. 


In order to see with her own eyes 
the conditions under which men are 
building the Catskill Aqueduct to New 
York city, Miss Anne Morgan, daugh- 
ter of J. Pierpont Morgan, went 500 
feet below the surface of Rondout 
Valley a few days ago, and talked for 
hours with gangs of Italians and other 
laborers. She was accompanied by 
Miss Frances Kellor, secretary of the 
State Immigration Department, and 
Dr. David Flynn, sanitary superin- 
tendent of the Board of Water Supply. 
The trip was made as a result of 
criticisms published by Miss Kellor 
in a magazine article. Between New- 
burg and West Point the city water 
supply is to be siphoned through a 
tunnel under the Hudson, and be- 
cause of the treacherous quality of 
the river bottom, it has been neces- 
sary to bore to great depth. Into 
these unfinished workings Miss Mor- 
gan descended and remained for a 
large part of the day. She had lit- 
tle to say of her observations, but she 





praised the engineers and begged 
them to “be kind to the poor fel- 
lows.” 

HUMOROUS. 





Jamie had caught cold in some way, 
and was very stiff in consequence. 
“I think, when I had my bath yester- 
day,” he said, “somebody must have 
put starch in the water.”—Harper’s 
Young People. 





He (a dabbler in everything): “Do 
you know, Miss Sweet, I could hypno- 
tize you so that in a quarter of an 
hour you would throw your arms 
around my neck?” 

Miss Sweet: “That’s nothing. I 
could hypnotize you with that effect 
in two minutes,” 





“Now, children,” said the teacher, 
“let us see if we can’t all be quiet. 
Just see how still you can be—so still 
you can hear a pin drop.” 

After several moments of profound 
silence, a boy in the back seat called 
out: 

“Let her 
cott’s. 


drop, teacher!’—Lippin- 





A clerk showed forty patterns of 
ginghams to a man whose wife had 
sent him to buy some for her, and to 
every pattern the man said: “My 
wife said she didn’t want anything 
like that.” 

The clerk put the last piece back 
on the shelf. “Sir,’’ he said, “you don’t 
want gingham. What you want is a 
divorce.”’-—Kansas City Journal. 





Mr. Ford met a man just back from 
Rome, and asked him which of the 
works of art in the Eternal City had 
most impressed him. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “if you ask me, 
I must say that what struck me most 
was that curious old metal group of 
Romeo and Juliet deriving their nu- 
triment from a she-wolf.” 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has interpreted 
many laws affecting pure food, and 
has had some of his opinions reversed 
by the Department of Justice and the 
President. 

He says: 

“The matter of interpreting laws 
recalls the story of the little boy who 
was told by his teacher to read some- 
thing from a primer. The boy read 
as follows: 

“*This is a warm doughnut. 
on it.’ 

“*Why, Johnny,’ said the teacher, 
‘that can’t be right. Let me see your 
book.’ 

“This is the sentence she found: 

“*This is a worm. Do not step on 
— 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Step 











Furnished Rooms to Let. Three 
furnished rooms with light housekeep- 
ing privileges, to be let separately or 
together. Two minutes from street 
cars. Address MRS. GILBERT, 109 
Pleasant St., Dorchester. 





Room to Let—A furnished room of good 
size, with pleasant outlook, in Malden, for $2.00 
a week. Address E. A. W.,22 Bryant St., Malden. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


MORTGAGES. I bave opportunity to 
loan money in $1,000 or $500 amounts on new 
houses in a small city. If you wish such invest- 
ment, you can have it, and it will net you 6 per 
cent. For particulars address me at Warren, O. 
Auy bank in Warren will vouch for me, par- 
ticularly the Second National Bank, where Ff 
have kept the accounts of the Nationa? 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 
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and Home occasions 








The Red Glove Shop 2 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 


at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best! obtainable 
for the Price 





Ene. 





